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We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed dy their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liverty, and the pursuit of happiness.”—Dec. independence, U- 5° 
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American Slavery. 


‘* Ttremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.”’—JEFFERSON. 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 


Decree of the 4th of April, 1792.—A new governor and other 
commissioners appointed. — Their violence.—M. Galbaud made 
overnor —Disputes with the commissioners, and dispossession 
of his office. —His brother unites with him to oppose the com- 
missioners by force.— The latter call in the aid of the revolted 
negroes. —Conflogration of the Capital, and massacre of the 
ichite inhabitants.—Emigrations.—Overtures to the British 
government.—Strength of the republican parly.—Negro slave- 
ry abolished by the French Commissioners. 


Public affairs in France were now hastening toa great 
¢risis, and predicted important changes. Since the flight 
and seizure of the king, ir June, 1791, the faction was hour- 
ly increasing in numbers which was soon to lay the king- 
dom inruins, and bring the monarch himself to the scaffold. 
The Jacobin party was becoming all-powerful; and theso- 
ciety of Amis des. Noirs had once more acquired an ascen- 
dency in the legislative body. On the twenty-ninth of Feb- 
ruary, Garen de Coulon, after haranguing against the plan- 
ters in general, proposed the form of a decree for abroga- 
ting that of the twenty-fourth of September, declaring a 
general amnesty, throughout all the French colonies; and 
enacting, that new colonial assemblies should be formed, to 
transmit their sentiments not only on the subject of the in- 
ternal government of the colonies, but also on the best method 
of effecting the abolition of negro slavery in ToTO. A majority 
could not at this time be found to vote for this proposition, 
but in about two months, this assembly passed the famous 
decree of the fourth of April, 1792, of which the following 
43 4 copy. 

“The national assembly acknowledges and declares, tba 
the people of color and free negroes in the colonies ought to 
enjoy an equality of political rights with the whites; in con 
sequence of which, it decrees as follows :— 

Article Ist. Immediately after the publication of the pre- 
sent decree, the inhadirants of each of the French colonies 
10 the Windward and Leeward Islands shall proceed to the 
Te-eleetion of colonial and parochial assemblies after the 
mode prescribed by the decree of the eighth of March, 1790 
and the instructions of the national assembly of the twenty- 
eighth of the same month. 
2d. The people of color and free negroes shall be admit- 

ted to vote in all the primary and electoral assemblies, and 
Shall be eligible to the legislature and all places of trust, 
ereeet they possess the qualifications prescribed by the 
‘b article of the aforesaid instructions. - 

a Three civil commissioners shall be named for the 
Sony of Hayti, and four for the islands of Martinico, 


eae St. Lucia, and Tobago, to see this decree en- 
ced. 





4 . . 

th. The said commissioners shail be authorized to dis- 
. resent colonial assemblies; to take every meas- 
Necessary iur accelerating the convocation of the pri- 














mary and electoral assemblies, and therein to establish 
union, order, and peace: as well as to determine provisio:. 
ally (reserving the power of appeal to the national assew- 
bly) upon every question which may arise concerning the 
regularity of conyocations, the holding of assemblies, the 
form of elections, and the eligibility of citizens. 
5th. They are also authorized to procure every informa- 
tion possible, in order to discover the authors of the trou- 
bles in Hayti, and the continuance thereof, if they still con- 
tinue; to secure the persons of the guilty, and to send them 
over to France, there to be put in a state of accusation, &c. 
6th. The said civil commissioners shal] be directed for 
this purpose, to transmit to the national assembly, minutes 
of their proceedings, and of the evidence they may have col- 
lected concerning the persons accused sa aforesaid. 
ith. The national assembly authorizes the civil commis- 
sioners to call forth the public force whenever they may 
think it necessary, either for their own protection, or for 
the execution of such orders as they may issue dy virtue of 
the preceding articles. “Ww 
8th. The executive power is directed to send a sufficient 
force to the colonies, to be composed chiefly: of national 
guards. 
9th. The colonial assemblies, immediatery after their for- 
mation, shall signify, in the name of each colony respec- 
tively, their sentiments respecting that constitution, those 
laws, and the administration of them, which will best pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness of the people; conform- 
ing themselves nevertheless to those general principles by 
which the colomes and mother country are connected to- 
gether, and by which their respective interests are best se- 
cured, agreeably to the decree of the eighth of march, 1790, 
and instructions of the twenty-eighth of the same month. 
10th, The colonial assemblies are authorized to send| 
home delegates for the purposes mentioned in the preceding 
article, in numbers proportionate to the population of each 
colony, which proportion shall be forthwith determined by 
the national assembly, according \o the report which its co- 
lonial committee is directeda@® make. 
llth. Former decrees respecting the colonies shall be 
in force in every thing not contrary to the present decree. 
The new commissioners nominated for Hayti, were 
Messrs. Santhonax, Pvlverel, and Aiihaud; and it was re- 
solved to furnish them witb a suflicient force to establish 
their authority, and speedily terminate the existing distur- 
vances. Sight thousand men were carefully selected from 
the national guards, with officers whose principles were 
weli known to their employers. M. Bianchelande, was re- 
called, and a new commission of commander-in-ehief given 
toa Mons. Desparbes. Having landed at Cape Fraucois on 
the thirteenth of September, and finding M Blanchelande 
it variance with the colonial assembly, the commissioners 
instantly dissolved the assembly, and sent the governor s 
-tate prisoner to France, where, on the seventh of Apri! 
1793, he suffered on the guiliotine. 
The colony was now thrown into a state of extreme ter- 


jects. 


ae es 
werds avowed, of declaring a general emancipation of the 


negro slaves, which all parties concurred in reprobating.— 
fine commissioners deemed it necessary to dissemble; and 
accordingly stated that their views extended no forther than | 
to see the decree of the fourth of April, in favor of the free 
people of color, properly enforced; to reduce the rebellious 
slaves to obedience, and to settle the government of the 
colony on a solid foundation. The white inhabitants, how- 
ever, soon perceived that the commissioners held secret 
communications with the chiefs of the mulattoes, in all parts 
of the colony, and they soon avowed themselves openly the 
protectors of the free negroes and mulattoes, seizing the 
persons and effects of all who opposed their proceedings, 
and sending them in a state of arrest to Europe. Among 
the persons thus transported, were the superior officers of 
the Cape regiment. 

The white inhabitants now demanded the election of a 
new colonial assembly, but the commissioners, instead of 
complying with their wishes, instituted what was called une 
commission intermediaire, consisting of twelve persons, six of 
whom had been members of the last assembly, and six mu- 
lattoes; their commission extended chiefly to financial ob- 
Meanwhile, Desparbes, complaining of the disre- 
gard with which his authority was treated, was sent after 
his predecessor as a state prisoner to France. Four out of 
the six white members of the commission inlermediaire, were 
served in the same manner. Having ventured to offer their 
epinion on a measure of finance, in opposition to that of 
M. Santhonax, he treacherously seized them at a supper to 
which they were invited; and exchanged the room of fes- 
tivity for the hold of aship. After this, the commissioners 
disagreed among themselves, and Santhonax and Polvere) 
having got rid of Alihaud, bestowed largesses on the troops, 
and by this and other means, became in the beginning of 
the year 1793, absolute masters of’ the colony. The lives 
and property of the white inhabitants were at their unmer- 
cifal disposal, and no other melieration of their condition 
was obtained than the appointment of M. Galbaud, an offi- 
cer of artillery and a man of good reputation, as governor. 
He was sent in one of the national frigates with orders to 
put the colony into the best poses of defence, war 
having been proclaimed against Great Britain and Holland. 

At the period of Galbaud’s arrival, in May, 1793, the civil © 
commissioncrs were in the westerm province, endeavoring 
to quell an insurrection, so that Galbaud was received with 
acclamations and submission by the municipality of the 
town of the Cape; he took the ne@@ssary oaths, and entered 
on his government. ke, 

In June, the civil commissioners, having reduced Port-au- 
Prince and Jacmel, returned; when a serious altercation 
took place, higtly disadvantageous to the governor. By a 
decree of the national assembly, that no proprietor of an 
estate in the West Indies shoul Bold the government of a 
colony wherein his estate was ted; M. Galbaud whe 
had a coffee plantation in H Was dispossessed of his 
new office, and ordered inst Bmbark on board of the 






































ror: suspicions having arisen respecting the design after- 
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Mons. de la Salle, who commanded Port-au-Prince, was in- 
vested with the superintendence of the colony. 

Galbaud’s brother, a man of spirit and enterprize, could 
not submit to these proceedings; and accordingly collected 
from among the inhabitants, the Cape militia; and the sea- 
men in the harbor, a strong party to support the governor’s 
authority. Inseven days, the two brothers landed at the 
head of gne thousand two hundred sailors, and being join- 
éd by a considerable body of volunteers, immediately 
marched in array towards the government house, in which 
the commissioners were stationed, The latter were defend- 
ed by the people of color, a body of regulars, and one piece 
of cannon. The conflict was fierce and bloody. The vol- 
unteers manifested great firmness, but the seamen getting 
possession of a wine cellar, soon became intoxicated and 
ungovernable; and the column was obliged to retire to the 
royal arsenel, where they remained the ensuing night un- 
molested. Many skirmishes took place the next day in the 
streets, with various success; in one of which Galbaud’s 
brother was taken prisoner by the commissioner’s troops, 
and in another the seamen that were fighting on the part of 
Galbaud, made captive Polverel’s son. The governor sent 
a flag proposing to exchange the commissioner's son for his 
brother; but Polverel rejected the proposal with indigna- 
tion; declaring in answer, that his son knew his cuty, and 
was prepared to die in the service of the republic. 

' A scene of horror now presents itself. When Galbaud 
first approached with so large a body of seamen, the com- 
missioners dispatched agents to obtain the assistance of the 
revolted negroes; offering them an unconditional pardon 
for the past, perfect freedom in future, and the plunder of 





the city. These offers were rejected by the rebel generals, 
Jean Francois and Biassou, till the twenty-first, when a ne- 
gro chief, called Macaya, with upwards of three thousand 
of the revolted slaves, entered the town, and began an in- 
discriminate slaughter of men, women, and children. The 
white inhabitants fled to the sea side, in quest of protection 
With the governor on board the ships; but their retreat be- 
ing intercepted by a body of the mulattoes, a dreadful 
butchery ensued. All the white inhabitants that could be 
found were murdered, and more than half the city was con- 
sumed. The commissioners themselves were terrified and 
Sought protection under cover of a ship of the line: whence 
Ahey viewed with dismay the wide spreading mischief. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


There, on Potomack’s lovely verdant shore, 
Where priests of Liberty, her altars guard, 
And watch with holy zeal a nation’s rights, 
Shall wretched Slavevy, still ereet her head ? 
Shall iron handed drivers, scourge, and goad, 
The helpless viefims of cupidity:— 

And flinty beerted masters there enjoy, 

The Juxury procured at such a price ? 


Shall that sacred spot, sanctified as the resting 
place of Liberty, the seat of Legislation, for the 
freest nation under heaveh, still remain the hot-bed 
of slavery, and the market-place for men, women. 
and childrep? Shall the representatives of mil- 
liens of freemen, whose souls abhor the whole sys- 
tem of slavery, be compelled to witness, at each 
annual session of Congress, the heart-sickening 
spectacle of slavery, ip all its forms—or close their 
eyes against events passing around them? Must 
the slave still clank #igchains, within sight-and 
hearing of the Capitaly and curse, that liberty he 
cannot share? Is it nof astonishing, that Pennsy)- 
vania, and the other non-slaveholding states, have 
not, long before this, united to exercise their pow- 
erof “exclusive Legislation,” to wipe away this 
foul, and shameful blot, from the national escutc- 
heon. In the independentstates, the congress, per- 
haps, cannot interfere? re, they most certain- 
ly can; and while they ect this all important 
subject, they make the their own. Let Penn- 
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SS 
sylvania, Ohio, New-York, New-England, &c. con- 
sider this, and reflect that, they too sanction slave- 
ry, as much as the legislatures of Virginia, and 
South-Carolina. Let them remember too, that, as 
long as they neglect this subject, that neglect, is 
charged, by the “southerners,” to timidity, and 
not to magnanimity. But, what magnanimity can 
there be, in suffering all the future generations, of the 
colored population of the District, todescend as the 
legal property of a few of the whites? Is it not a pu- 
cilanimous fear of discharging a sacred duty, that 
has restrained them so long? Suppose it be admitted 
that, the present generation, are unfit for self-gov- 
ernment, (an admission no ways creditable {o their 
owners,) why not pass an act, that no more shall 
be born slaves ? that after a given date, all persons, 
born within the district, shall be free, at a certain 
age. The right to do this, cannot well be question- 
ed, and the obligation to doit, onthe part of the 
two houses of Congress, is as evident, as the right 
is clear. Their mterest, as well as duty, calls on 
them to do this, for the free states have an im- 
mense interest in the abolition of slavery: and the 
moral effect of such an act in the District of Co- 
lumbia,on the adjoining states, would be incalculable, 

The injurious influence of slavery, on the mem- 
bers of Congress, and through them, on the whole 
community, is not the less real, because it is invisi- 
ble. It is nearly impossible, that so many men 
and their families, can reside so long, every year, in 
the midst of a slave-holding community, where all 
that surrounds them, and all that they come in con- 
tact with, is impregnated with the spirit and influ- 
ence of slavery, and yet remain forever uncontami- 
nated by it. 

That haughty contempt of labor, and of those 
who perform it—that pride, and indolence, in mas- 
ters and mistresses, otherwise worthy and amiable, 
which are the natural effects of slavery, are dis- 
eases, which are exceedingly contagious. They 
are imperceptibly caught by our representatives, 
and carried home, to be propagated among the har- 
dy yeomanry of the north and the west. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance, that our rep- 
resentatives should breathe an untainted atmos- 
phere, while at the seat of the National Govern- 
ment. There should be nothing to offend the 
most fastidious taste of the most refined republican- 
ism, in all that sacred territory. 

It must eventually come to this, or our liberties 
will be lost; and the sooner the good work is done, 
the better, for that district, aswell asthe nation. F. 





FOR THE GENIUS OE UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
THE AMERICAN LIBERTY TREES. 
From the best authenticated annals of the expe- 

rience of past ages, together with the experience 
of the present, the Liberty Tree of Ameriga, or, a’ 
least, of some of these United States, stands pre- 
eminent, among all other political trees, of the uni- 
versal forrest: both forthe beauty of its form, and 
the excellence of its properties. Its form is so 
beautiful, and its symmetry so just, that each of the 
various branches, seem to have been made to sui: 
each other; and so wide, with all, do they spread. 
that the whole of the children of men, that inhabi 


with ease, under its sp@ious and | protecting boughs, 
Under the benign influence of its excellencies, every 
man, both native and stranger, of every grade and 
color, may sit under ** his own vine and fig-treeJ2 
without fear. No slave driver to follow, and with his 
blood-stained scourge, to lascerate, to maim, or to 
murder his fellow man, without accountability, [fj 
inspires the people witha sense of their natural 
rights, and with a manly determination to preserye 
them. The laws are enacted under its shade, and 
are for the benefit, not of a part, but of the whole 
people; here industry is encouraged, and prosperj. 
ty and honor, go hand in hand with it. No bi. 
red nocturnal patrols, are kept prowling about the 
country, to prevent the social enjoyments of 
slaves; no, there are no slaves there, to guard the 
lives and property of the people. Slavery was 
once introduced into some of these states, but it was 
found, that their breath was deleterious to this loye- 
ly tree; and that its beauty and excellence werg 
very much impaired, and its politically healing vire 
tues, which remained for the benefit of all nations, 
and colors, would be totally lost, if s!avery was con: 
tinued. The wisdom of the people seen it so, and 
in their wisdom laws for its suppression were en- 
acted, and the manacles of slavery dropped, the tree 
again flourishes: and with it also flourishes, industry, 
and the useful arts and sciences. Merit is rewarded, 
and vice is punished; rights are protected, and 
wrongs are redressed; and these enactments are for 
the benefit of the whole people. But, 

The Liberty Tree of the South, must, I think, be 
of adifferent species; it is true, they have some- 
thing there, that they call by that name, but it is 
an ugly, one-sided tree, possessing none of the 
beauties, nor excellencies, of that in the North;— 
though the branches spread over many of the states 
and territories, yet, only a part of the inhabitants, 
can repose under it; and the shade it affords, isso 
imperfect, that the repose of these, is often greatly 
disturbed: for the tree being so entirely one sided, 
that any little rustling in its boughs, excites alarm; 
and their imaginations picture a host of avenging 
furies, rising up, to claim a portion of this shadé; 
or that it will fall and crush them. 


Its beauty being so totally defaced, by the legal 
pruners, who, avariciously cut away all the branch 
es from one side; ignorantly thinking, their inter 
est, would thereby, be promoted; so that there is 
now nocomlinessin it. This was killing the goo‘ 
that lay the golden eggs: for although they exclude 
from the shade of this tree, the sable sons of Afric’ 
and send out s'ave drivers, with their degrading in 
struments of torture and death, to compel themt 
labor for the interest of their profligate, luxuriol% 
aud idle lords, still it has a contrary effect. All 
their nocturnal patrols, nor their blood stained 
scourges, will save their country from ruin. Neis 
ther can redemption be found for the tree, in any 
other way, than by changing the mode of pruning; 
so as to promote the growth of the branches equal 
ly, on every side. As to the virtues of it, I do not 
know what they are; but in its present condition 
its fruil, from every bough, is knowa to be harsh 
and unsavory: among which are idleness, intem- 








fourteen of the States and Territories, may repose 


perance, dissipation, and cruelty; a heart-burning 
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jealousy towards the tree of the north, with pride Jihe slave trader, who is hurrying her away to some 


and poverty, and their fearful consequences, close 
jntheirrear. Yet, this tree, deformed and mis- 
chievous as is its fruit, in its present state, it is, no 
doubt, susceptible, not only of great improvement, 
but with proper and timely care, may be made 
equal in beauty and quality, to that of the north; and 
would yield as fine a barvesi of arts, sciences, in- 
dustry, improvement of soil, internal improvements, 
population, and happiness, as does that of the north. 
A subject of such vast magnitude, certainly merits 
the deepest consideration—and the mightiest ef- 
fort of the free portion of the people are capable 
of bestowing upon it. Great calamities, are often 
averted, by noble acts of JUSTICE. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Man has no property in man; neither has one 
generation a preperty in the generations that are to 


follow. It may be asked, could our fathers have 
bound us for life, or, can we bind others, can we bind 
even our own children? certainly not. 

Three political generations, have now passed 
away, since the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence, an instrument, promulgating to the 
world, principles, which have never yet been acted 
on; though we presumptuously appeal, daily to 
Heaven, and implore its countenance and protec- 
tion, and unblusingly alledge, the justness of our 
cause. The sacred science of Christianity teach- 
es us, that God is justice, and mercy, and punish- 
ment; from whose decrees, there can be no appeal. 
How dreadful then must be our prospects, and fu- 
tile of hopes, whilst we willingly persevere, in ini- 
quities of the blackest dye; the accursed traffic in 
human flesh, and man’s unalienable liberty of loca- 
tion, employment and enjoy ment, in the pursuit of 
happiness, both here and hereafter. 

As the total abolition of slavery, is an object, al- 
lowedly desirable, by a large majority of the Ame- 
rican people; let the wisest heads and purest hearts, 
unite their best efforts towards accomplishing 
‘speedily, and at once, an act of justice, mercy, and 
atonement. oO 

A trade in human flesh, was considered so scan- 
dalous by our ancestors, that it was denounced to 
the last degree, infamous, to suffer it to be openly 
carried on by the authority of the government, 
though, it was too often connived at, by those in 
power, from interested motives. All laws, pre- 
tending to regulate such a trade, must be regula- 
tions of robbery and murder,—there can be no me- 
dium; the legislature must either abolish the trade, 
or plead guilty, to all the iniquity attendant upon 
abominations, cursed by God, and disavowed by 
man;for he must be less than human, who, could 
avow the crime of selling his fellow creature, like 
the beast of the forest. SHARPE. 





FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
What note of sorrow, is this I hear? Is it the 
cry of mjured innocence, suffering in agony, the 
privation of the comforts af hope, and consolatiuns 
of social enjoyments? She complains the loss of 
Parents, lover, sisters, brother: all the endearing 


names of relationship. Are they dead—or is she 
50g tothe grave? Ab, no! it is the cry of the 


Qfrican slave ! when first chained to the gang, by 











pany is the largest which has traversed this route, 
How ‘iat are in fine spirits, and do not entertain-a doubt of 


far distant land: she knows not where ! Bom wen Sot eatien tated 
: r -.1 | going through in perfect satéty. i lop 
er heart strings wrung with the parting anguish ! our Coven af mavernanent.ond dleitel elntad 46 oles 


Those faces, whose smiies were sun-shine to her | py it into effect and operation. The following is a 
neart, are, toher, blotted out of creation; those list of the officers which have been appointed —We 
voices, whose accents were music to her sou!, shail: have elected the Rev. John Pearson, Chaplain, 


, : . ‘who is a gentleman of very agreeable manners and 
wate die-canrreemareierdaeaondiaptae ualeitiacs awa)? of very handsome sCientific and theological attain- 
by the hard hand, of a heartless trader, to a market! 


ments. 
and a master! She may fal! into the hands of a| Captain, —Eezekiel Williams, Aids,—Presley 
cruel tyrant, whose wil! must be her law; her will, 


Samuel, Jas. Glenn, Clerk,—James L. Collins, 
her strength, her life, her all,are at his merey: her Marshal,—Richard Gentry, Pilot,—Joseph Rey- 
offspring too. Oh! how does the heart sicken at 


inolds, Court,—Joshua Fletcher, John Dade, and 
the reflection: while the tender infant draws the 


omen Ramsey, Commanders of Guards,—E. 
Williams, P. Samuel, J. Glenn, S. Turley, J. Ren- 
life-stream from her throbbing bosom, she reflects,| nison, R. Sinwers, L. itorrson, A. Barnes, and D. 
these too are slaves—I am nursing them to be the| Workman. 


property of some inhuman master.” And are these|, AthOWRh apretty general apprehension seem 
scenes of frequent occurrence in this land of Li-| jy canger, yet our numbers and discipline will en- 
BerTy? Iam told they are: and can we look on|sure our safety. Our government is almost as com- 
these things, and conclude that we are safe ? Shall| plete and perfect as though we composed a full re- 
man, because he finds his fellow guilty of a skin| Publican Government: yet we can never forget the 
not colored like his own—doom, ana devote him,| doubt the longer we are absent the more forcibly 
and exact his sweat with stripes; which, Mercy,|this idea will occur to us. If fighting should be 


with a bleeding heart, would weep to see inflicted sedition. it on be “ ern. g pry of — we 

ambition to sustain the glory of our arins and the 
erhapennnn Tenercoetige engte pw / ave mY | honor of our country as to protect our interests and 
be so presumptuous—but true, if God is just, (and 


. our rights. — Intelligencer. 
that He is, all christians must agree,) then we can 
EFFECT OF LIBERTY. 


- ‘ 
only hope for his blessing, when obeying his will: Tn the dark ages which followed the downfal) of the Ro- 
which is, “ Whatsoever ye would, that men should} man Empire, several republics were founded in the northern 
” arts of Italy ; and while ignorance and barbarism prevail- 
do unto you, oa a do ye unto them. : ed in other European countries, these states under tbe in- 
‘‘ Impatient spirit, check thy timeless flight: fluence of free institutions, became rich and powerful, and 
Nor sing the morn, amidst the dead of night; enjoyed the comforts and ornaments of life. ‘* Their ships 
The night of ages—in whose horrid shade, covered every sea; their factories rose on every shore ; 
The sons of carkness ply’d their demon-trade. their money changers set their tables in every city ; and 
While Africa beheld her tribes, at home, manufactures flourished. We doubt whether any couniry 
In battle slain; abroad, condemn‘d toroam, of Europe, our own perhaps excepted, have at the present 
U’er the saJt waves, in stranger isles to bear, time reached so high a point of wealth and civilization as 
(Forlorn of hope, and sold into despair, ) some parts of Italy had attained 400 years ago.” The re- 
Through life’s slow journey, to its dolorous close, venue of the republic of Florence was greater 500 years a- 
Unseen, unwept, unutterable woes.” go, than that which the Grand Duke of Tuscany (in whose 
CONCORDIA. dominions Florence is situated) now derives from a territo- 
f . ry of much greater extent. The manufactute of wool alone 

[We congratulate the patrons of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, and the friends of the cause of humanity and 


employed 200 factories and 30,000 workmen in that repub- 
justice, generally, with feelings of ecstacy, on the acquisi- | tg ¢11 000,000 of our money. 


lic ; and the cloth annually produced sold fora sum equal 
Eighty banking houses ecoti- 
tion of respectable and able advocates, in behalf of the long mee 6 
neglected, and injured African. 


, ’ & | ducted the commercial operetions, not of Florence only, but 
The foregoing communi-| of aj} Europe. Two banking houses advanced to Edward 

cation we have received from a very respectable young lady, 

of this city; and while we appreciate the honor of having 


the Third of England, a sum in silver equivalent to 3,300,- 
a wh (186 | 000, when the value of silver was quadruple what it now is. 
beep favored with this, the first production from her prolific | The city and environs contained 170,000 inhabitants; 10,000 
mind, submitted for publication, we would solicit a con-| children were taught to read in the various schools ; 1200 
tinuance of similar, acknowledged favors. And as au in-| studied arithmetic ; and 600 received a learned education. 
ducement, would say that, it would be a pity, that such rare} The progress of literature and the arts was proportioned to 
talents should be kept in obscurity; a crime, equal to sacri-| that of the public prosperity. 

lege, for ‘* Concorpia’s” harp tobe suffered to remain un-| Ali the seven vials of the Apocalypse have since been 
strung, and neglected on the bough of the willow, and its} poured out on those pleasant countries. Their political in~ 
dulcet notes to be suppressed, while there is a subject, | stitutions have been swept away ; their wealth has depart- 
fraught with such incalculabe importance to society, as the| ed, literature and the arts have declined; the people are 
one under consideration. We admire her choice: and con-| trampled on by foreign tyrants and their minds are enslav-- 


sider it as illustrative of the pure benignity, which charac- | ed by superstition ; eloquence is gagged and reason hood- 
terizes the native virtue of her sex. May Heaven prosper winked.—[ Hampshire Gazette. , 


thee-and others go and do likewise.] ome exasenens 


EQUALITY. 


p The sl wes in Virginia give that State seven Representatives. 
Fayette, (Missouri,) May, 24, Santa Fee d-|,, Congress. The free white population of Virginia is on- 


venturers. The following interesting letter was re-| jy so much larger than the white peoviotion of Massachu- 
ceived by us, a few days since from our friend, and | setts as to entitle her to two more Representatives—and yet 
fellow citizen, Col. Augustus Storrs, one of the gen-| the former has nine more than the latter. 


. : . The white population of North Carolina is not so t 
tlemen composing the party which lately left this}. 199 000 as that of Massachusetts, and yet that State has 


vicinity, on a commercial expedition to New-Mexi-} a5 many Congress men as Massachusetts. 
co:— The number >| — rey por . ae Ses neat 
. . so great as that of Maine ,000—but Sou arolina has 
Santa Fee Trace, 120 miles west of Franklin, ikea Representatives Mn Congress than we have. The 
May 18, 1827. free population of Maine is about 300,000—that of Georgia 
“ Dear §irn,—Agreeably to previous arrange-| only 180,000; and yet Geor ia has as many as Maine. 
ment, the Santa Fee company generally, arrived at| Georgia, South Carojina, North Carolina, and Maryland, 


. with an aggregate of one million of freemen, send as man 
the Blue Springs, the place of rendezvous on the maniieets Congress, save one, as all the New-Englan 


15th inst. We have incompany about one hun-| states, with a million and a halfinbabitants. If those states 
dred and five men, and fifty three waggons und plea-| send 88, New England ought in proportion to send 67.— 
sure carriages. Our line of marchis at least one| She has but 39. is such a state of things equal? But such 


th ; : , are the advantages of slaves to the southern States. And- 
mile in length and is said to be extremely beautiful yet slaves do wot vote. Awhite man at the south has a 


to the eye of a spectator, and certainly must appear! representative power greater by about fifty per cent. Qian 
formidable in the estimation of Indians. ‘The com-| a free man attic ngrth bas. 
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FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANUIPATION. 
GRANVILLE SHARPE. 

Few individuals have had equal claims with 
Granville Sharpe, to the confidence of their coun- 
irymen, and the esteem of mankind, the affection 
of contemporaries, and the gratitude of posterity. 
Without pretensions to rank or fortune, Mr. Sharpe 
came forth singly, and unsupported, in behalf of 
African slaves, and early in life acquired the title 
of the Negroes’ Advocate. 

At that period, the English public in general, 

acquiesced in the decision of Yorke and Talbot, 
who had declared, that neither baptism nor resi- 
dence in England, entitled a slave to claim his free- 
dom. To confront such authority, supported by 
established usage, was an effort, which, even to an 
experienced lawyer, might appear presumptuous; 
but Mr. Sharpe, whose philanthropy was nou- 
rished by patriotism, disregarded all considerations 
of prudence or interest, and without any design of 
embracing the profession, devoted three years of 
his life to legal pursuits, with the hope that he should 
eventually invalidate the testimony of Yorke and 
Talbot, and annul their verdict. ‘At this time, slaves 
were often advertised for sale in England, and al- 
though no marts were yet opened for their public 
exhibition, it was to be feared that a regular system 
of human traffic might gradually become familiar 
to the country. 

The prerogative rested in the master, naturally 
produced a disposition to cruelty and oppression; 
and it was from an atrocious instance of this nature, 
that Mr. Sharpe was originally led to inquire, how 
far the laws allowed the assumption of rights, re- 
pugnant to all the common principles and feelings 
of justice: the result of his investigation, was an 
Essay, on the dangerous tendency of tolerating 
slavery in England, and the principles contained in 
this book, were soon established by the verdict of a 
British jury. 

The question was afterwards more fully discus- 
ged in the case of Somerset, a slave who had ab- 
sconded from his master, with the persuasion that 
as an inhabitant of Britain, he was exhonerated 
drom a state of bondage. The issue of the trial was de- 
cisive; and it has ever since been one of their nation- 
‘al privileges, of which Englishmen are justly proud, 
that the slave who enters Britain,becomes free. Ani- 
mated by victory, and anticipating a stil] nobler tri- 
umph, Mr. Sharpe addressed a letter to Lord North, 
in which he forcibly represented the impropriety 
of sanctioning by the legislature, a traffic condemn- 
ed by the laws. The subject of emancipation was 
thus started to the public, and the frequent discus- 
sions which ensued, contributed essentially to ren- 
der the idea of abolishing the slave trade, not only 
familiar but popular to the community. After an 
interval of some years, Mr. Sharpe had the happi- 
ness to find his benevolent wishes adopted anu stre- 
nuously supported by some of the most distinguish- 
ed and enlightened of his compatriots. It is pleas- 
ing to observe, that he was the first to encourage 
Mr. Clarkson in his adventurous career; and that, 
with a docility which, even more than his previous 








cause, he was willing to become the pupil of young- 
er men, to listen to any suggestions, to embrace 
any views, and promote any plans forthe accom- 
plishment of the one great object. His modesty 
partook as little of indolence, as his enterprize of 
ambition. 

During twenty years, he regularly performed the 
duties of chairman, to the committee of the aboli- 
tion society, and was never known to neglect any 
part of his office but that of taking the chair. The 
example of goodmen is, or ought to be, the inheri- 
tance of all nations. Such a man as Granville 
Sharpe cannot hope to steal into oblivion, the me- 
mory of his virtues and his talents belongs to his 
country; to her his name must be endeared as long 
as her laws and her liberties shail continue to sub- 
sist. 
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We with pleasure give insertion to the annexed extract 
of a sermon by the Rev. N. Bangs, it is called an Indepen- 
dence Sermon, the proper term for it would be Independent 
Sermon. Our papers, pamphlets, and magazines, have been 
groaning for upwards of a month past, with orations and 
sermons delivered on the 4th day of July last, in which the 
subject of slavery is seldom if ever adveried to. They ali 
appear never to forget to mention, with what joy the day is 
hailed by twelve million of freemen; wheh the fact is, ten 
million of freemen, are privileged to think and act as 
such on that day; and the two million of slaves, would sub- 
ject themselves to stripes, hanging, or decapitulation, for 
the bare mention of the words, Liberty and Independence. 


FROM ZION’S HERALD. 
INDEPENDENCE SERMON. 

A sermon was preached on the 4th of July in 
Duane street church, New York, by the Rev. Na- 
than Bangs, D. D. for the benefit of the American 
Colonization Society, The sermon was an ex- 
temporaneous production, and has found its way 
to the columns of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal from the pen of astenographer. ‘The discourse 
abounds with excellent sentiments, and, had it come 
forth from the retirement of the author’s closet, 
should be made the subject of a forma! review. 
We must now content ourselves with some ex- 
tracts, feeling happy to give greater publicity to 
thoughts that have already travelled over the Uni- 
ted States. 

‘** Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto God.” 

Psalm, Ixviii. $1. 

This is a proud day for America;—and although 
the hands which signed that noble instrument fifty- 
one years ago, declaring our independence, are 
now, with the exception of one, palsied in death, 
yet their work remains to speak their praise. ‘The 
principles they advocated, the cause they espoused, 
are gaining accumulated strength with age. Un- 
der the shadow of the wing thus extended, millions 
of the oppressed have found protection, and myri- 
ads more, [ trust, will find shelter here. This may 
perhaps be said to be a proud day for the world: 
for there are few nations but have felt the effects of 
the princip!es of our American revolution; and ty- 
rants, to this day, tremble on their thrones, lest 
these principles shall prostrate them. And I may 
here remark, that these principles have taken a 
wider range;—they extend to the church of the 
living God;—the tree of righteousness and the tree 
of liberty were here planted together;—they have 
both taken deeproot, they have abundantly flourish- 
ed, and their frait affords consolation to thousands 
of our race. 

I might here add, that this is a proud day for the 
‘tate of New York. After this day, no man or wo- 








efforts, bespeaks his attachment to the African 





nan slave will be found in our state The African 
is free by our laws. And I call upon you ou this 


*. 


———— 
account to rejoice and be glad, giving thanks unto 
God. The heart that doés not beat in unison with 
this sentiment, must be insensible to ail the noble, 
sacred feelings of the soul. The man that under- 
values these rights of his fellow men must either 
be a novice, or bound by the shackles of bigotry, 
And even those who come here to assail our free 
institutions, are indebted tothe clemency and fors 
bearance of those very institutions for their liberty, 
nay for their lives;—for similar aggressions they 


would lose their heads, under their tyrants at home. 
* * * a * * 


a 


The text is nearly allied to this subject, and I 
think the framers and supporters of our Coloniza- 
tion Society have very wisely selected the 4th of 
July as the day to bring before the citizens of our 
country the objects of their association; for certain- 
ly there is no more proper occasion to call to our 
remembrance the hard fate of the African, or to 
extend the hand of benevolence, to minister to his 
necessities. 

* * * * * * 

From the commencement of our labors as Me- 
thodists, the poer Africans have shared in those la- 
bors. Ever since the year 1768, there has beena 
special effort made by us to raise and exalt this 
oppressed people to the rank of Christians, and 
blessed be God, this effort has not been in vain.— 
‘Thousands and tens of thousands, in our southern 
states, in our own state, in the West Indies and else 
where, have been exalted to the favor of God. 

We could point you to ministers in other church- 
es, who were converted among us as Methodists, 
and we could now point you to able ministers going 
forth among their own color proclaiming the ever- 
lasting gospel with success. Let it no longer be 
said, so tauntingly, no one cared for the poor Afri- 
cans until thirty years ago. 


But still we have a host of slaves who are not 
permitted with opportunities to attend the hour$ap- 
pointed for worship. What is to be done? That 
slavery is a great evil, all admit;—our brethren at 
the south feel it deeply, but it seems to be like a dis- 
ease which does not admit of cure, or rather, does 
not admit of a speedy cure; for 1 hope in (od it is 
not so inveterate as to destroy the body politie. But 
with a view to lessen the evils complained of, the 
American Colonization Society has been founded. 
I know its professed object is not to remove slaves 
from their masters, but as the first article of their 
constitution declares, to take free negroes to Africa 
and there plantacolony. This society had its ori- 
gin, among the first cuaracters for political wisdom, 
many of whom are known toyou. But at its first 
organization it was viewed by many with a jealous 
eye;—they thought it a project of slaveholders to 
remove the free blacks from the country, so that 
their slaves might have no temptation te be free. I 
know not whether this suspicion was well founded 
or not. It certainly was the project of Pharaoh in 
reference to the captive Israelites, but while he a‘« 
tempted this, he only contributed to their emancipe= 
tion. The providence of God overruied his efforts, 
and defeated his design. 


But now, happily, this society is in the hands of 
men who fear God ane work righteousness. Some 
of you were acquainted with the agents of this so- 
ciety, who went to Africa. The name of Bacon, 
willever be remembered. His piety was ardent 
and active. But in his endeavors to benefit the 


emigrants, he feil a sacrifice to the cause of bis’ 
a5 ao 
Master. 


Like all other great projects this has had its dif- 
ficulties. These difficulties, however, have not 
been so great as those encountered by the first set- 
ilers of our own country, particularly these who 
tanded at Virginia, at Plymouth, and other places. 
You who read of the wars, in which Smith and 
his frends were engaged, and how many fell vic- 
tims in settling the new country. will not say that the 





difliculties which have attended the noble aflorts of 
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unhealthy. They have since however been remo- 
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this society are at all equal to those then surmounted. 
“True, many of the colonists who first emigrated 

died. An unfortunate selection was made in a sick- 

ly climate, and the first emigrants were therefore 


yed toa more eligible situation, where they are 
quitehealthy. They have flourished, conciliated 
the favor of many princes, purchased lands, con- 
structed farms, erected houses and forts, establish- 
ed a civil government and on republican principles. 
They have the ordinances of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the ministers of his sanctuary, and many of 
them of our own people.—In the last conversation 
1 had with Bishop M’Kendree, he informed me that 
he bad ordained a colored man, expressly for Libe- 
ria, and the last annual report of the society speaks 
in terms of commendation of the Methodists and 
of their influence in the reformation of the colonists. 
* * * * * * 
Look at our southern country ! God forgive us ! 
You think it a hardship to come here in the heat of 
the weather although suitably protected. Many ot 
them—though latterly more lenity has been shown 
them~are without hats or clothes to protect them 
from the southern sun, and drove at the end of the 
whip, by a negro driver; and if they venture to 
complain, the wretched fash is applied by their cru- 
el driver to quiet their misgivings. But there is a, 
God who will avenge their wrongs. Is it not your 
duty to reach forth your hand and contribute to 
their deliverance from this wretched condition. 


Not only on this account, but as Christian patri- 
ots are we called upon to be interested in this sub-| 
jeet. Oh! we enjoy great privileges ;—well; ought 
we not to labor to extend like privileges to them. 
Tell me not that the commencement of the colony 
js too small to expect any good from it. How ma- 
ny laughed at Christopher Columbus when he went 
from court to court asking patronage that he might 
gga om his voyage of discovery jfor America. 

ow many then thought that it was so small and 
insignificant, that it deserved no countenance or 
support. No! this is like a candle scattering light 
abroad in a dark place!—it is a spiritual and mo- 
ral light,—let it be elevated, and its beams will be 
diffused. If Mahommed has spread his banner 
over that desolate land—if under its withering in- 
fluence vetaries have multiplied, pray tell us if 
Christian patriots may not expect equal success. 


These people are in a degraded state it is true;— 

but when If see the immense range contemplated in 
the sphere of the American Colonization Society, 
I think [behold init a moral grandeur which in- 
dicates the Hand that made the heavens in its for- 
mation. 
_ Thirdly and lastly, The spirit of religion should 
inspire usin this matter. Religion now forms a 
prominent feature in the operations of the society. 
lhe present colonial agent fears God, and is ar- 
dently engaged in the best interests of the society, 
and is seconded in his efforts by many kindred spi- 
rits. But suppose it was not religious in its objects; 
What then? Why the duty is greater, the obliga- 
tion increases for your perpetual prayers. Asa 
large field opens before our laborers, then surely 
We ought to extend to it our favor and patronage to 
make it such as it ought to be. Lift up then your 
prayers for God's blessing upon it. 

With these brief considerations T leave you to 
your own Christian feelings. I said ia the com- 
mencement that this is a proud day forour coun- 
bry; an era full of interest, a day which gave birth 
to our freedom, a day in which the noble spirits of 
cur forefathers resolved to achieve their liberty by 





a 4onor, their blood, and their treasure. We 
‘** no such sacrifice; none such is needful. God 
ves not require it. The only sacrifice we ask is 

t you contribute a little-out’ of your abundance 
»& people deprived of every good. And perhaps 
‘y years hence the tree of liberty shall be seen 


Puving mm the soil of Africa, churches will be 





erected, and pulpits employed to celebraie their 
emancipation from the yoke of slavery aud of sin. 
ifthis be the case, and we in heaven, how would 
you delight to run and look qver the battlements 
and see this glorious sight—Ethiopia—the land of 
Africa shall then have reached forth its hand to 
God, while He from his loSty throne shall reach 
down his hand, and lead them to peace, to prospe- 
rity and to eternal life. Mfay God fire our hearts 
with holy zeal ix this cause, for the honor and glo- 
ry of his name. Amen. 


FROM THE CANTON ENQUIRER. 
THE ANNIVERSARY. 

In the mean time, in the very face of this famous 
deciaration that “all men are born equal,” and li- 
berty an “unalienable right,” a million and a half 
of men, women, and children are held by this na- 
tion—a nation, famous the world over, for their 
high tone, their loud harangues, their toastings, 
their festivals on the score of equality of birth, 
equality of rights, equality of laws, and universal 
freedom—it is by:such a nation as this, that a mil- 
lior; and a half of human beings are held in negro 
slavery: which two words, to those who know their 
full meaning, are more signifficant of all that is un- 
just, cruel, barbarous, and debasing, than pages 
could express. 

But what have the clergy been doing for fifty 
years past, on these days so opportune to set forth 
the nation’s shameful dishonor, inconsistency, and 
guilt? Have they cried aloud, and spared not— 
have they lifted up their voices like trumpets, to 
show the people their transgressions? Have they 
been engaged to set forth the fast that the Lord 
hath chosen ? to lose the bands of wickedness, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free, and to break every yoke-—to deal bread to 
the hungry, and clothe the naked? Isaiah, ch. 58. 

Truly their voices have been heard like trumpets, 
through the land; not to “ undo heavy burdens,” 
but to impose them; for their loudest cry has been, 
“ Money,”—Money from the “poor”—the “naked” 
—the suave !!! They have cried aloud and spared 
not,—but it has been the purse and not the oppres- 
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WEST INDIES. 

By the politeness of a friend, at New York, the editor of 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation has been furnished 
with sundry Jate papersand pamphlets from England, which 
contain further information relative to the colored popula- 
tion in the West Indies. Two articles are copied, this week, 
from the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, for March, the 
first relating to the Haytian ‘‘ Code Rural,” of which ma- 
ny false reports have reached this country, and the second 
detailing a most outrageous transaction in Jamaica. It 
would seem, nvtwithstanding the great efforts making in 
England to meliorate the condition of the slave population 
in the British Colonies, that the advocates of oppression 
have yet the strongest hold of the horrible chain, and that 
the friends of reform must redouble their exer‘ions, to en- 
sure eventual success. And it is hoped they will thus re- 
double their exertions, especially when the nature and dis, 
position of the tyrannical usurper- shall be a little further 
developed. In support of this opinioo it may be observed 
thateven the British Ladies are increasing their zealous 


| 
labors in the holy cause, and enlightening the public mind 


by irrefutable arguments and the most powerful appeals to 
the justice of the nation. The patriotic and philanthropic 
author of a pamphlet entitled “ Immediate, not Gradual 
Abolition,” &c. has recently published a book, in which 
she displays the same talent, ingenuity, and intelligence, 
which so eminently distinguished her former productions. 
And, in addition to this, we have a very able Report of a 
‘* Female Society for the relief of British negro slaves,> 
which cannot fail of attracting public attention, and pro: 
ducing a salutary effect on the members of the British Le- 
gislature. To the printed copy of this Report they havé 
prefixed a figure of a half clothed female negro in chains» 
and in the attitude of sueing for mercy and relief from her 
distressed condition. Further notice of these productions 
will be taken hereafter, and a part of them, at least, be laid 
before the readers of this work. 

I will conclude this article with the following extract of 
alate letter, froma gentleman of very high standing in Li- 
verpool, to his friend in New-York, who has kindly commy- 
nicated it for insertion. 

‘‘T send by the vessel which takes this letter a parcel, 
containing sundry pamphlets, and amongst the rest Letters 
on the prompt e:.tinction of British Colonial Slavery, by 
Elizabeth Heyrick, of Leicester, the able authoress of * Im- 
mediate, not Gradual Abolition,” &c. 

With respect to the ameliorations which were to have 
been made by our colonists, next to nothing has been done, 
and as our government does not yet seem disposed to exer- 
cise compulsion, we seem to have but little ground for hope 
on that part of the subject. Happily, however, the princie 
ples of Free Trade are rapidly gaining ground in the coun- 
try, and the adoption of measures for their extension is a 
favorite object with our present Ministers. The West In- 
dia interest is very powerful in Parliament, and though it 
will considerably retard the progress of those measures, 
still I fee) very little doubt that they will ultimately be car- 
ried. In this respect, therefore, the friends of the abolition 
of slavery feel great encouragement.” 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 

The names of the officers of the tollowing Associations 
have been communicated for publication. They should 
have been inserted before now, but were inadvertently post- 
poned. 

ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY OF WINCHESTER VIRGINIA. 

George Reed, President; Samuel] Brown, Jacob Cooper, 
Vice-Presidents; George Sharp, Corresponding Secretary; Sam- 
uel H. Davis, Recording Secretary; Thomas Grimshaw, 
Treasurer. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF ALEXANDRIA, FOR MELIORATING AND 
IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF COLOR, 


Thomas Jacovs, President; Jonathan Janney, Vice Prest- 
dent; B. Hallowell, Recording Secretary; Samuel M. Januey, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Several other societies have been recently organized, but 
the names of their officers have not been received, 





BUYING AND SELLING MEN AND WOMEN. 

Some of the editors of newspapers in the free stales seem 
to think that our mode of doig business ts unjustifiable.— 
They complain that, in the advertisements of slavehoiders, 
vo respect is paid to the distinction between men women 
and children, and brute or inanimate property. This we 
call squeamishness—what need gentlemen care about it?— 
Phew '—we dov’t mind such things. Take the following 
samples, the first from an American soul-seller, the second 
from a Lady! whose tender conscience is pliant enoughs 
fur this purpose at ieast. 

* CASH FOR NEGROES. 

I wish to purchase twenty slaves, assorted,* for Kentuc- 

ky. The highest price in cash will be given by early aps 


plication to 
HENRY LOWE.” 


“PUBLIC SALE. 
By order of the Orphans’ Court of Baltimore County, will 








be exposed at public sale, on the 19th of July, inst. the per- 
sonal estate of Jacob Hutchins, deceased, consisting of 








— 


* An assortment, observe. 
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household and kitchen furniture and slaves, among whom 
ase two good and healthy farm hands, one woman, and four 
children, sundry live stock, being cows, hogs, &c. 

RUTH HUTCHINS, Adm'x.”* 


ol 


We insert the annexed information, from the ‘‘ Annapolis 
Republican,” with unfeigned satisfaction; as an evidence of 
a departure from tne course hitherto pursued, by the Ex- 
ecutive Government, of the slave holding States; and we 
eptertain a hope, that his Excellency, and attendants, in ad- 
dition to the numerous objects therein set forth, as the pur- 
port of their journey, will take into consideration, the vast 
difference exhibited in the physical appearance of the coun- 
try, atlarge; querying the cause: contrasting the comforta- 
ble neat brick and stone dwellings, and large barns, of the 
north—their well enclosed fields, numerous herds, and the 
appearance of property exhibited on every hand, to the de- 
lipated leg houses, log barns, log negro quarters, broken down 
fences, and exhausted soil, so general with us. 

To asuperficial observer, when leaving a slave holding 
state, the transcision is perceptible. What then must be 
the feelings, forced upon minds endowed in so eminent a 
degree of reflection, as that possessed by our chief magis- 
trate? Will not the conviction force itself, that the cause 
is owing to the soil of one being cultivated by freemen, and 
the other by slaves? Will he not behold on the one hand, 
the sturdy and independent land holder, himself attending to 
the various minutia of his well regulated farm? on the 
uther, a gang of ragged negroes, with a lazy overseer, attend- 
ing the dull routine of a Maryland plantation. Neat towns 
and villages arise, as by enchantment, to greet the sight iu 
the one—in the other, the effort to create a village around 
a Court House, seems to have been abortive. 

if right views and perceptions are entertained, anda 
wish that the information obtained by personal observation 
should be usefully applied, backed by his Excellency in his 
official capacity, the result must eventuate in incalculable 
good. The door is open, the field of improvement for us is 
wide: and if the mandate should but go forth, to lay the axe 
to the root of the Tree of Slavery, however towering its 
growth—numerous its branches—or deeply entrenched its 
reots in our soil—this Urpas which acts throughout the state, 
withering by its torch, and deadening by its influence, must, 
though ages have contributed to its untoward size, fall be- 
meath the siroke—unpitied, and unregretted. 

If those who wield the government of our state, and di- 
rect its councils, could but be induced to behold Slavery, in 
all its deformity, and pursue the course already acted on by 
our neighboring states, for its ex pulsion—then, and not untit 

then, when the foot of a slave shall no longer tread the soil, 

shall joy and gladness pervade the land; for let us remember 
that, “‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin (the sin of 

Slavery) is a disgrace to any (republican) people.” 


His Excellency, Governor Kent, accompanied by his aid- 
de-camps, Colonel Duvall, of Prince Georges, Colonel 
Done, and Mr. Culbreth. clerk of the Executive Council, 
heft the city of Annapolis, on Wednesday, the 8th inst. ona 
tour to the eastward. We understand it to be the inteation 
of the Governor, to avail himself of this opportunity, to 
make himself more familiar with the improvements that are 
progressing ir our neighboring states. They will examine 





very problemetical, until the labors of thatillustrious travel- 


From the (NV. Y.) Saturday Evening Gazette. 
POPULATION OF AMERICA. 
The entire population of the American Hemispheré, was 


ler, Baron Alexander Von Humboldt were published to tle 
world. The most interesting portion of such an enquiry 
aust be that which relates to the number of inhabitants, ac- 
cording to the religious denominations to which they be- 
long. To ascertain the exact amount of the difference of 
opinion amongst mankind, as manifested in their religious 
impressions, must be not only in itself istrinsically interest 

ing, but afords excellent data on which to found more com- 
prehensive speculations. The uumber of Protestants on 
the islands of all America, from tie Southern point of Chili 
to Greenland, is to that of the Roman Catholics, as one to 
two. Under present circumstances, the former increase 
much more rapidly than the latter, and it is supposed, not- 
withstanding the auspicious influence which recent changes 
must have effected in Spanish America, Brazil and Hayti, 
that in less than fifty years, the proportion of one to two 
will alter very considerably in favor of the Protestants. 
These being the calculations of mere statistical writers, we 
ourselves are unprepared to furnish any testimony as to 
their correctness—but we are strongly inclined to think 
that the writers have been guilty of either deliberation or 
unintentional exaggeration. The division of the inhabi- 
tants of America according to their languages must also be 
an interesting investigation. The estimate, according to 
his mode, though not so completely mental as to its source 
as that according to religious difference, yet furnishes a cor- 
rect guide as to the progress of civilization. The number 
of those who usually speak Indian Janguages is at this mo- 
ment to that of those who speak European languages, as one 
to three and two-fifths. There are still above 74 millions of 
people in America who have retained their own languages, 
and scarcely understand a word of any European language. 
This is the opinion of the Archbishop of Mexico, and other 
eminent Spanish American ecclesiastics. There are about 
one million of Indians who have forgotten their vernacular 
languages, but they live in large cities, and very populous 
villages in their vicinity. Of the 6,233,000 negroes in the 
new world, it may be inferred that above a third speak 
English, above a fourth Portuguese, and an eighth French. 
We subjoin the division of the inhabitants, both according 
to religion and language. The total population is 34,284,000. 


1. Roman Catholics.—- 
Spanish America.— 


Whites, 2,937,000 
Indians, 7,530,000 
Mixed races and Negroes, 5,518,000 


——— 15,985,000 
Portuguese America.— 


Whites, 920,000 
Negroes, ; 1,960,000 
Mixed races and Indians, 1,120,000 


4,000,000 
United States, Lower Canada, and French 


Guiana, 
Hayti, Porto Rico, the French Antilles, 


536,000 
1,656,000 


Total Catholics, 22,177,000 
Protestants.— 


United States, 


9,990,000 





Canada, NovaScotia,&Labrador, 260,000 
English and Dutch Guiana, 220,000 
English Antilles, 134,500 
Dutch, Danish, &c. Antilles, 82,500 
Total Protestants, 11,287,000 
IU. Independent heathen Indians, 820,000 
Grand total, $4,284,000 


The population of America consists, at present, of 


the canals and rail roads that are progressing, as well as 
those that are in operation, and ascertain as far as possible, 
the improvemerts in the science of their construction; as 
well as the result of experience in their operations. For 
this purpose the rail road upon the Schuylkill, and that near 
Boston will be visited, as well as the locks and aqueducts of 
the New York and Northern Canals, as far as Niagara.— 
The people of Marylaod will appreciate the public spirit of 
the executive officer, who feels it his duty to devote him- 
self to those questions now 8o vitally important to the wel- 
fare of the state, and that he may qualify himself judicious- 
ly to advise the legislature upon the various undertakings 
which are proposed for the improvement of the trade and 
resources of the state. As president, ex-officio of the board 
of public works, the Governor should be in possession of 
the most accurate information upon subjects that are sub- 
mitted to the consideration of that body. 


BC DANIEL RAYMOND is a candidate for the House 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland, and will be 
strongly supported, by the voters of Baltimore, at the next 
election. 


JO'\IN S. TYSON is announced as a candidate for the 


Whites, 13,162,000 38 per cent. 

Indians, 8,610,000 25 do. 

Negroes, 6,223,000 18 do. 

Mixed races, 6,289,000 19 do. 
$4,284,000 


The black population (unmixed with Whites or Indians) 
consists of 1,144,000 free Negroes, and 5,079,000 slaves. 
Of the latter there are 1,152,000 in the Antilles, 1,620,000 
in the United States, 1,800,000 in Brazil. 
The following is the division of the inhabitants of Ameri- 
ca, according to their languages. 

|. European languages of Teutonic origin. 











From the (London) Anti-Slavery Montily Reporter, 
HAYTI.—CODE RURAL. 


In our last number (pp. $09, $10,) we gave a 
brief account of an attempt that bad been made to 
pass upon the pubtic an old proclamation of Tots 
saint, of the year 1799, enforcing fieldlabor by a kind 
of military discipline, as a new and genuine procla- 
mation by Boyer in the year 1325. ‘This was effect. 
ed by the very simple process of omitting the be- 
gining and tie conclusion of the original procla- 
mation, and substituting Boyer’s name, for that of 
Poussaint Louverture. ‘The declare dobject of giy- 
ing this document thus fabricated, to the world, was 
to prove that labor was compulsory in Hayti as well 
as in Jamaica. That such a clumsy and fraudulent 
expedient should have been thus resorted to, in or- 
der to establish this pointsmay be accepted as a proof 
of the absence of all better evidence.— But it is pre- 
tended, and Mr. Hibbert, the agent of Jamaica, has 
published a letter in the newspapers to thateffect, that 
though it cannot now be denied that this proclama- 
tion, on which so much undue stress had been laid, 
is false and fabricated; yet there does exist a Code 
Rural, enacted in April, or May, 1826, by the Le 
gislature of Hayti, by which the same important 
truth, that negroes will not labor without compul- 
sion, is fully established.—Mr. Hibbert avows, in- 
deed,with a generous self-devotion, that the act of af- 
fixing Boyer’s name to the previously truncated pro 
clamation, was hisact, and not that of his con 
stituents in Jamaica. He adopts, however, and, 
after time for reflection, repeats their comment on 
the Code Rural, as exhibiting a system by which 
“the driver is made answerable for the labot- 
er, the overseer for his drivers,’ &c. Mr. Hib- 
bert says he is in possession ef the code. He 
could therefore have ascertained the accuracy of 
this comment. Butif we may judge of its accura- 
cy by that part of the code which he has chosen to 
publish, nothing can be more unlike thetruth. In 
the extracts which he has exhibited, (and we 
presume he has given such as are best adapted to 
his purpose, and that of his constituents), there is 
no mention made of the driver, nor the slighest al- 
lusion of such a personage. On the contary, the 
whole system, as far as it is rendered intelligible by 
the few sentences which have been selected for the 
public eye, is absolutely inconsistent with any such 
idea. It seems to relate to the due fulfilment of 
contracts between farmers and their workmen;— 
to the regulation of the periods and hours of work; 
—to an equal distribution of the labor of repairing 
the highways;—and to the repression of vagrancy: 
And in these respects it bears a close analogy to the 
laws on the same subject which exist in England. 
Every thing is decided by the law and by the mar 
gistrate; and the penalties consist in all cases either 
of a pecuniary fine or imprisonment, or as 
gentlemen of the Jamaica Assembly tell us, in the 
forfeiture of wages. 

Mr. Hibbert pretends to be very angy that a Mr. 
Henderson, a merchant of Hayti, and some other 
writer on the subject, should have attributed to the 
gentlemen of Jamaica, with whom these rash publi- 
cations and incorrect statements originated, am 
lignity of purpose as respected the people of Hay! 
We will not enter into the dispute between Mr. 
Hibbert and Mr. Henderson, especially as we 0 
derstand the latter gentleman to have quitted Eng 


English, 11,297,500 land. But we cannot wonder that Mr. Henderso™ 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Rus- or any man of plain understanding, who finds be 
sian, 214,500 11,512,000 fore him a prima facia case of forgery as an 
‘nm orici ue" | spects one document, and of the grossest mis!ePp 
sl —- es rea a 10,174,000 sentation as it respects another—the whole accom 
Portuguese, 3.740.000 panied by the most injurious as well as unfoun : 
Freoch, 1,058.000 inferences—should empioy a somewhat ardent €* 
rye pression of feeling towards those whom he deem 
» iii. itn A “__|the deliberate and wilful calumpiators, by SUC 
24,284,000] meaus, of himself and his Haytian brethre®. We 
: r d code be- 


The German, the Irish (or Gelic.) an? the Basque are ov 








f.erisjature of nis Sante, at the ensuing election. 


alsu speak either English or Castillian- 


spe -ilied, because persons who speak tuese three languages 


‘| hope avon to sce the whole of this dispute 


fure the public. Iy the mean time, we would remark 
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GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
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Hiterary Department. 


‘“* It is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisite than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 
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We do not deem any apology necessary, for the intro- 
duction of the following beautifully descriptive lines, on 
** Prometheus Delivered,’ (handed to us for insertion in the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, by a very respectable gen- 
tleman of this city,) as Britain’s virtue.is, not unjustly, ex- 
tolled for her noble disinterestedness, in abolishing the 
slave trade and slavery from her domain, and setting an 
example worthy of imitation by the world. 


Prometheus Delivered, 


‘Come outcast of the human race, 

‘ Prometheus, hail thy destined place ! 
‘ This rock protects the dark retreat, 

‘ Uavisited by earthly feet; 

‘We only shall thy mansion share, 

‘ Who haunt the chambers of despair ! 
‘The Vulture, here, thy loathed mate— 
* Rapacious minister of fate! 

‘ Compels life’s ruddy stream to part 

* With kneenest torture from thy heart. 
* Yet not to perish art thou doomed, 

* Victim unspared, but unconsumed; 

‘ Death shal] not sap thy wall of clay, 

‘ That pepal being mocks decay; 

* Live conscious inmate of the grave, 

‘ Live outcast, captive, victim slave !’ 

The Furies ceased; the wratbful stratn 

Prometheus hears, and pierced with pain 
Rolls far around his hopeless gaze, 

His realm of wretchedness surveys; 
Then maddening with convulsive breath, 
Jle moans or raves imploring death. 
‘hus hours on hours unnumbered past, 
And each more lingering than the Jast; 
When lo! before his glazed sight, 
Appears a form, in dauntiess might. 

’Tis he! Alcides, lord of fame ! 

The friend of man, his noblest name ! 
Swift from his bow the arrow flies 

And prone the bleeding vulture lies 

He smites the rock, he rends the chain 
Prometheus rises man again ! 

Such, Africa, thy suffering state! 

Outcast of nations such thy fate! 

The ruthless rock, the den of pain 

Were thine—oh long deplored in vain, 
Whilst Britain's virtue slept! at length 
She rose in majesty and strength; © 

And when thy martyr’d limbs she viewed, 
Thy wounds unbealed, and stil] renewed 
She wept; but soon with graceful pride, 
The vulture, Avarice, she defied, 

And wrenched him from thy reeking side; 
In Britain’s name then called thee forth, 
Sad exile, to the social hearth, 

From baleful Error’s realm of night, 

To Freedom’s breath and Reason’s light. 


——-- 











The Traveller at the Dource of the Mile, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Ip the sunset’s light o’er Afric thrown, 
A wanderer proudly stood 

Beside ibe well-spring deep and lone, 
Of Egypt’s awful flood: 

The cradle of that mighty birth, 

Se long a hidden thing to earth! 


Ie heard its life’s first murmuring sound, 
A low mysterious tone; 
A music sought but never found, 
By king’s and warriors gone; 
He listened, and bis heart beat high— 
That was the song of victory! 


The raptures of a corqueror’s mood, 
Rushed burning througt his frame— 
The depths of that green solitude 
Its torrents could not tame; 
Though stillness lav, with eve’s last smile, 
Roynd these fair fountains of the Nile. 
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Night came with stars; across his soul 
There swept a sudden change, 

E’en at the pilgrim’s glorious goal 
A shadow dark and strange 

Breathed from the thought, so swift to fall 

O’er triumph’s hour—and is this all ?* 


No more than this!—what seem’d is now 
First by that spring to stand ? 

A thousand streams of lovelier flow 
Bath’d his own mountain land ! 

Whence far o’er waste and ocean track, 

Their wild sweet voices call him back. 


They call him back to many a glade, 
His childhood’s haunts of play, 
Where brightly through the beechen shade 
Their waters glanced away; 
They called him, their sounding waves, 
Back to his father’s hills and graves. 


But darkly mingled with the thought 
Of each familiar scene, 

Rose up a fearful vision, fraught 
With all that lay between; 

The Arab’s lance, the desert’s gloom, 

The whirling sands, the red simoon! 


Where was the glow of power and pride? 
The spirit born to roam ? 

His alter’d heart within him died 
With yearnings for his home! 

All vainly struggling to repress 

That gush of painful tenderness. 


He wept—the stars of Afric’s heaven 
Beheld his bursting tears; 
F’en on that spot, where fate had given 
The meed of toiling years ! 
Oh, happiness! how far we fiee 
' Thine own sweet paths in search of thee ! 


* A remarkable description of feelings thus fluctuating 
from triumph to despondency, is given in Bruce’s Abys- 
sinian Travels. The buoyant exaltation of his spirits on 
arriving at the source of the Nile, was almost immediately 
succeeded by a gloom, which he thus portrays:—‘ I was, 
at that very moment in possession of what had been for ma- 
ny years the principal object of my ambition and wishes; 
indifference, which from the usual infirmity of buman na- 
ture, follows, at least for a time, complete enjoyment, had 
taken place of it. The marshes and fountains of the Nile, 
in comparison with the rise of many of our rivers, became 
now a trifling object in my sight. TIremembered that mag- 
nificent scene in my own native country, where the Tweed, 
Clyde, and Annan, rise in one hill. I began in my sorrow 
to treat the inquiry about the source of the Nile, as a violent 
effort of a distempered fancy.” 





A Latwper’s Anstuer to a Challenge. 


The following iscopied from the ‘ Herald of Peace,” for 
September, 1826, relating to an affair which had then re- 
cently occurred in England. 

‘* At a late meeting under a commission of bankruptcy, at 
Andover, between Mr. Fleetand Mr. Mann, both respecta- 
ble solicitors of thattown, some disagreement arose, which 
ended in the former’s sending the latter a challenge, to 
which the following poetic answer was returned: 


** TO KINGSTON FLEET, ESQ. 


**T am honor’d this day, Sir, with challenges two, 
The first from friend Langdon, the second from you; 
As the one is to fight, and the the other to dine, 

Iaccept his ‘‘ engagement,” and yours must decline. 

** Now, in giving this preference, I trust you’!l admit 
I have acted with prudence, and done what was fit, 
Since encountering him, and my weapon a knife, 
There is some little chance of preserving my life, 
Whilst a bullet from you, Sir, might take it away, 

And the maxim, you know, is to live while you may. 


“‘ If, however, you still should suppose I il)-treat you, 
By sternly rejecting this challenge to meet you, . 
Bear with me a moment, and 1 will adduce 
Three powerful reasons by way of excuse; 


“In the first place, unless I am grossly deceived, 
I myself am in conscience the party aggrieved; 
And therefore, good Sir, if a challenge must be, 
Pray wait tll that challenge be tender’d by me. 


** Again, Sir; 1 think it by far the more sinful; 
To stand and be shot, than to sit for a skinful; 
From whence you'll conclude (as I’d have you, indeed) 
That fighting composes no part of my creed— 


Is not, limagine, too, too, deeply rooted,) 
Would prefer that its fruit, Sir, whate’er it may yield, 
Should appear at “ the table,” and notin * the field.” 


‘+ And lastly, my life, be it never forgot, 
{ Possesses a value, which yours, Sir, does not,* 





lindicate musical talent. 


And my courage, (which, though it was never disputed, 


So I mean to preserve it as long as 1 can, 

Being justly entitled ‘“* a Family Man,” 

Witb three or four children (I scarce know how many,} 
Whilst you, Sir, have not, or ought not to have any. 


“ Besides, that the contest would be too unequal, 
I doubt not will plainly appear by the sequel; 
For e’en you must acknowledge, it would not be meet 
That one small “Mann of War,” should engage ‘a whole 
Fleet ” 
Andover, July 24, 1826." 





Musical Prodigy.—Dvuving the late performance 
of the Infant Lyra on the harp, in this town, a yee 
ry surprising instance of innate predilection fop 
music was exhibited in a child only thirteen months 
old, belonging to the same parents. Although just 
weaned, the bantling boy beats time with Singular 
precision to several popular airs; and, as far as its 
present incapacity of speech allows, expresses them 
by tones delivered with great accuracy. If, in the 
progress of a tone with which the child is familiar 
commenced by another person, any notes are Omit» 
ted, the child supplies them. This faculty was digs 
played repeatedly before large companies, after his 
very juvenile sister’s performance last week, to the 
great surprise of every one present. The phree 
nologist doat on the boy, from his incontestible 
manifestation, as they say, of those organs which 
The family. on the ma- 
ternal side, are descended from progenitors of great 
eminence in musical science. The father pOssess- 
es extraordinary skill in mechanical invention, and 
is now constructing an organ, on which he feels 
confident that his little boy will be able to perform 
in public in six months. The child will then be but 
nineteen months old.— Taunton ( Eng.) Courier. 
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EDWARD NEEDLES, 
Haiscur ves Chaises, 


NO. 56, RUE DE HANOVER, 
Fabrique toutes sortes de Chaises plainees et ornees, pour 
transportation, en gros et en detail. 
Baltimore, le 28 de Juillet, 1827. 


A. 


WANTS A SITUATION, 
In a Ware Room, a Store House, or a Flour or Grocery Store. 
A young man of good habits, who can, if required, give 
satisfactory reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. and 
left at this office, will meet with prompt attention. 
Baltimore, 7th mo. 17th, 1827. 














2t. 


TO HAYTIAN EMIGRANTS. 
THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to five 
or six industrious Farmers, who will settle on the Estate 
called the Grand Marre, twelve leagues (thirty-six miles) 
frym Port-au-Prince, Hayti, where the climate is, gener- 
ali’, very similar to the summer and autumn, in Maryland. 
The lands are productive, and easily cultivated. 


Conditions. 


Each man shall have Ten Acres of land, for the term of 
ten years. The produce of the two first years shall be his 
own. All the produce of the eight remaining years shall be 
equally divided. The subscriber will furnish wholesome 
ground provisions, until the emigrants can raise for them- 
selves, and house room. 

There is on said farm, twenty-five happy cultivators at 
present. A. AUDAIN. 

July, 2, 1727. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
OF THE 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

The price of subscription is Turez DoLiars per annum, 
payable within siz months of the time of subscribing.—but 4 full 
receipt will be given, if Two Dotiars anv Firry Cents 06 
paid in advance. 

Subseriptions will not be received for less time than4 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must a 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unle=s they 
communicate their names through the medinm of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficuity in collecting small sums,at 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispe® 
sably necessary. 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names, 
if they are in arrears. 

The postage must be .paid on all letters and communic® 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Oftice. 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 








* Mr. Fleet is a bachelor, or, at all events, a single man. 


South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore 





